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THE REBELLION AGAINST THE ROYAL 
SUPREMACY. 

BY THE EARL OP PORTSMOUTH. 



What we now speak of as the "Supremacy of the Crown" in 
matters ecclesiastical as well as civil represents a movement 
whose development has been both interesting and of very ancient 
origin. In the Middle Ages the genius of the theologian in- 
spired the direction of European affairs. The Crusaders, in their 
spirit and in their enthusiasm, were purely religious; and al- 
though, even in the religious wars, secular ambition made use of 
religious excitement — and it may be said that, in a very con- 
siderable degree, the passion and lust for territorial and secular 
aggrandizement were commingled with ecclesiastical fanaticism 
— yet it was not until the Eeformation, when the old supersti- 
tions had been enfeebled by the spirit of doubt, that human 
judgment, and law, as the highest embodiment of that judg- 
ment, asserted and obtained the supremacy. At that time, the 
Inquisition, by its frequent hostility to the Civil Power, no less 
than by its outrages upon the natural kindness of human na- 
ture, had exemplified the political objection to ecclesiastics un- 
controlled by and irresponsible to Civil authority. 

On the other hand, the theory that the Church is superior, 
and not subordinate, to the State did tend towards liberty, dur- 
ing the period when the Papal power was most elaborately or- 
ganized, and before the Reformation. Constitutional gov- 
ernment, the restraints of modern thought, together with 
the emancipation of the human intellect, were not then 
in existence. The great principle at issue was not the right 
of the people, but the conflicting claims of a temporal sovereign 
and of the Pope. Nations had not learned to be their own 
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masters, but they had learned to acknowledge two different 
masters. As a set-off against the brutal despotism of illiterate 
and barbarian monarehs, was the influence — not necessarily re- 
ligious, but certainly more cultured and more humane (in the 
classical sense of that word) — of the mediaeval Popes. The 
Popes, in their manipulation of the political drama, were moved, 
and often to good purpose, towards taking the popular side of 
the people against ignorant tyranny. In England the question- 
ing of Papal Supremacy grew; in the first place, out of the nat- 
ural political inconvenience that resulted from the Pope's right to 
annates and other exactions. Henry the Eighth was impelled, 
in the first instance, towards the Eeformation by the opportunity 
it offered to get rid of that interference with his will and rule, 
which, working in consonance with all the instincts of a healthy 
English common sense, was intolerant of opposition, as it was of 
ecclesiastical intrigue. The Tudor temperament hated subter- 
fuge and mediaevalism; but the religious aspect of the State 
Supremacy it cared very little for. As in all great movements, 
however, the force lay in the religious side; and the King, with- 
out any reluctance, used that to strengthen him in his assertion 
of political independence. 

When Constantine embraced Christianity, the dignity and 
position of the chief city of the Empire caused Rome to be ac- 
counted the first see; but the earlier Councils of the Church 
show that the idea of independence from Roman centralization 
was then prevalent. 

By the General Council of Nice it was declared that the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch had the same discipline 
and authority over the countries that lay round about them 
that the Pope of Rome had over those that lay about that city. 

In the second great general Council, to guard against the 
effect of the appeals to Rome which arose from the growth, in 
the Eastern Churches, of the Arian heresy, it was specially de- 
creed that every province should be governed by its own synod, 
and that clergy, when they were accused, must first be judged 
by the Bishops of their own diocese, that from these they might 
appeal to the Bishops of the province; but no higher appeal was 
allowed. In a council of Milevi, in which St. Austin sat, it was 
decreed that every clerk that should appeal to any Bishop be- 
yond the sea should be excommunicated. 
vol. clxix. — no. 516. 46 
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Alongside of this refusal to recognize the Bishop of Eome 
as supreme Pontiff, arose the contest and controversy, from the 
time when Constantine became a Christian, between the Eastern 
and Western Churches. 

The Emperor Mauritius declared the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople "the universal Bishop." Gregory the Great prompt- 
ly retaliated by denouncing that assumption of pre-eminence 
as betokening an ambition equal to the pride of Lucifer. He 
declared that he who assumed such a title was the fore-runner 
of anti-Christ, and he went on to say that none of his predeces- 
sors had ever claimed such a power. 

That Gregory the Great admitted that he was not supreme 
Pontiff has a specially significant bearing upon the English case; 
for it must be borne in mind that he was Pope, and therefore 
the representative of Catholic claims, at the time when the con- 
version of the British to Christianity took place. 

It is also instructive to remember that the Popes still, when 
they are consecrated, promise to obey the first eight General 
Councils, which decided against the Ultramontane theory; as 
there is a large portion of the English clergy who, in spite of 
the plain language of their oaths and the Prayer Book, assert 
the pretension of a power beyond the control of Parliament. 

The supremacy of the Crown may be said to have resulted 
from the embracing of Christianity by the Emperors. In the 
digest of Boman law which was so fully made by Justinian, 
many new constitutions to control ecclesiastical causes and per- 
sons were introduced. In several cases, the General Councils 
were summoned by the Emperors: in others, they were presided 
over by an Emperor. The Popes, in some cases, wrote letters 
to Emperors to ask them to summon Councils; and the Councils 
desired Popes to confirm their decrees. Pope Hadrian went so 
far as to decree, in a synod, that the Emperor should choose 
the Pope. 

In England, the Norman Conquest heralded an open declara- 
tion of royal supremacy. William the Conqueror, it will be 
remembered, to immortalize his victory over Harold and to place 
himself in the most favorable light towards the clergy, established, 
on the scene of his victory, an abbey, which he called Battle 
Abbey. In the charter which he granted to it, he made use 
of these words: "It shall be also free and quiet forever from all 
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subjection to Bishops or the dominion of any other persons, as 
Christ's Church in Canterbury is." 

But, perhaps, there was no force during the Middle Ages 
that prepared men's minds more fully for the principle of the 
royal supremacy, which spells the Eeformation, than Wycliff and 
the Lollards. As Mr. Trevelyan, in his most interesting book, 
reminds us, the English mind moves slowly, cautiously and often 
silently. Between the Lollard and the High Catholic position, 
between the exhortations of the bold and uncompromising ex- 
ponent of heretical opinion, of a preacher who tore to shreds 
the garments of tradition and dogma, and the conventional and 
frigid directions of the orthodox confessional, there existed 
shades of opinion and many homes of rest in which, if our an- 
cestors at all resembled their descendants, their minds must 
have loved to lodge. 

The murder of Becket created a revulsion, leading to that 
exaltation of ecclesiastical authority which made the founder 
of the Plantagenet monarchy confer "benefit of clergy." Un- 
der that strange privilege, criminous clerks — whether parish 
clergy, monks, friars, teachers or ordinary clerks — found the 
most effectual immunity for their misconduct; indeed, the pro- 
tection against punishment which it offered attracted great num- 
bers into the Church, and united them into a sort of band of 
outlaws against those who were less favored. "Wycliff, in his 
struggle to base religion on the Bible instead of on Catholic 
tradition, was not only undermining the mediaeval idea as to 
the pardon of sin, but the clerical view, which maintained the 
idea of a separate caste. The Supremacy of the Crown in Eng- 
land meant, in those days, the freedom of the individual from 
ecclesiastical interference. In 1382, the Commons declared 
"that it was not their intention to be tried for heresy, nor to 
bind over themselves or their descendants to the prelates more 
than their ancestors had been in times past." In fact, during 
the struggle of the Lollards, the Knights of the Shires repeated- 
ly asserted their determination to maintain their independence 
from clerical interference. The methods of those ages were 
rough and ready. Perhaps we cannot have a better example 
of the free spirit which then existed in England than what took 
place under the name and authority of the Earl of Somerset, who 
was one of the greatest, if not the most important of the Lords 
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of the Bed Rose. His tenantry repudiated all ecclesiastical jur- 
isdiction, dismissed their priest, beat the Bishop's officers when 
they interfered, and even buried their own dead. 

Thus, Luther found, in England, men's minds accustomed to 
spiritual independence and, through Wycliff and the Lollards, 
to forms of religion fundamentally at variance with mediaeval- 
ism. Had the ground not been prepared, the seed could not 
have so rapidly ripened. It would be impossible, for instance, 
to conceive of any affinity between the mind of a Crusader and 
that of the average layman of the Tudor, or even the Stuart, 
period. 

To come to the time immediately preceding the Eeformation. 

The Royal Supremacy implied no mere abstract constitu- 
tional right, but a practical and immediate means of getting rid 
of oppressive proceedings under the heresy laws. A complaint 
had been made by the House of Commons against the Bishop of 
London, in 1534, for using cruelly in prison one Thomas Philips, 
upon the suspicion of heresy. As the House of Lords failed to 
pay proper attention to their complaint, the Commons passed 
through their own House a bill, which speedily became law, re- 
pealing the statute of Henry IV. by which Bishops, upon sus- 
picion of heresy, might commit anyone to prison. It was de- 
clared that henceforth no proceedings should take place except 
upon the initiation of two witnesses in open court, and that 
no punishment should be enforced without first obtaining the 
King's writ. Before that time, ecclesiastical courts and juris- 
diction had, for many years, been systematic engines of oppres- 
sion and suppression of the truth. Sir Thomas More, whose 
noble death has obliterated, if it has not largely condoned, the 
recollection of his acts, was especially active in this direction. 
The circulation of Tyndall's translation of the New Testament 
was stopped in everyway that was possible. In fact, More sneered 
at the new preachers, as finding followers among the poor 
and other illiterate persons. He well merited the retort which 
he received, that to worldly ecclesiastics and divines our Lord 
would have appeared in the same light as He did to the Pharisees, 
as a teacher of dangerous and subversive doctrines. Men and 
women were taken and tried in Sir Thomas More's house at 
Chelsea, and burned for their principles. With the habitual 
contempt of the sacerdotal mind for lay opinion, the clergy took 
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no notice of a petition of the House of Commons to the King 
for redress from the arbitrary proceedings of the ecclesiastical 
courts. They persisted in their extreme courses. Hoping to 
strike terror among the gentry, they caused James Bainham, a 
gentleman of the Temple, to be brought before More, who had 
him whipped in his presence and then taken to the Tower and 
racked before his eyes. The man was finally burned as an ob- 
stinate heretic. 

With the death of More, the lives of the poor preachers were 
6aved. The last man who was burned under the old ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was Frith. Frith was a fine scholar and wrote a 
most interesting paper upon the Sacrament. His prosecution 
was set in motion by an evily-disposed associate, who conveyed 
a paper, in which Frith had summarized his opinions, into the 
hands of Sir Thomas More. Frith expressed then the view 
which represents the philosophical attitude of reasonable Eng- 
lish Churchmen now. He thought that there should be no con- 
troversy about the manner of Christ's Presence in the Sacra- 
ment; that, whatever opinion men held in speculation (provided 
such opinion did not encroach upon the domain of practical 
error, such as the adoration of It, which he looked upon as idol- 
atrous), there should be no fierce disputes about it. He depre- 
cated the fierce controversy that was then raging between the 
Lutherans and the Zwinglians. He held that, in this, the great- 
est of all mysteries, where the objective and subjective, the nat- 
ural and the supernatural, are so inextricably commingled, every 
man should be able to hold his own opinion without making a 
breach of the unity of the Church. 

While the forces of human freedom were making the King 
supreme in all matters, the political condition of Europe was at- 
tracting the King towards the Eeformers. The Emperor and 
the Pope had conspired for an invasion of England and a sub- 
sequent division between them of universal empire. Henry's 
allies in Europe were the princes of Germany and the offensive 
and defensive league, at Smalcald, for the freedom of religion 
and the rights of the Empire. 

One must not omit some reference to that most remarkable 
of all human societies— the Society of Jesus. The Jesuits rep- 
resented, and indeed were, the intellectual weapon of the ecclesi- 
astical polity, to maintain the supremacy of the papacy, and to 
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depress the authority of the sovereign, as being of divine right. 
Suarez, in a most interesting and remarkable book entitled "De 
Fide" (which, by the way, the Parliament of Paris ordered to 
be burned in 1614), evolved views completely in consonance 
with the doctrine of the "Social Contract." The Jesuits were 
watching, with intense alarm, the movement among the Euro- 
pean sovereigns to embrace, fop political and popular reasons, 
heretical opinions. It is not unnatural, therefore, that assassina- 
tion, which in those days was the speediest means of altering 
or cheeking the stream of political events, should be justified, 
and even recommended, in the book, the object of which is to 
place the Papacy upon a supreme pedestal of ascendancy both 
as a moral and a practical force. The Pope is to be the embodi- 
ment of all government; but the sovereign is proportionately 
lowered in prestige and estimation, and he* is to exercise his power 
and his authority, not as one anointed by God, according to the 
Anglican theory of the Caroline divines, hut as the minister of 
his people. 

"If the King fails in his duty, his crown and even his life 
are to be forfeited for, and by, his people." "Ergo quando 
republica juste potest regem deponere, recte faciunt ministri 
ejus regem cogendo vel intei •ficiendo, si sit necesse." The 
Jesuits were not only inspired with the desire to weaken the 
authority of liberal-minded sovereigns, bnt, when we remember 
the very remarkable tenets that are contained in a book which 
was published at the end of the sixteenth century, by Stephanus 
Hojeda, who was at the time Visitor of the Jesuits in the prov- 
ince of Toledo, they seem to have evolved, as the strongest basis 
for Eoman Catholicism, the broadest democratic principles. 
Classical allusions then formed the traditional standard for lit- 
erary conception. One is not surprised, therefore, to find in this 
book much reference to the difference, which the Schoolmen had 
drawn on the model of Aristotle, between a king and a tyrant. 
In this book, "De Bege et Regis Institutions," it is argued, with 
great subtlety, that a sovereign who belonged to the class of 
tyrant did not possess any claim to the name of "king;" nor had 
he any right, having regard to the fact that he had, by his con- 
duct, placed himself in opposition to the welfare and well-being 
of his subjects, to possess either the privileges or the respect 
which belong to the sovereign. 
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Political objects produce strange combinations. While the 
Jesuits were, by their literature, sowing in men's minds the seeds 
of political liberty, Sixtus V., inspired with the feelings of his 
cloth, publicly pronounced the assassination of Henry III. by 
Clement as the work of Providence, and, with more enthusiasm 
than good taste, compared it to the Incarnation and the Resur- 
rection. 

No contrast is greater than that between the teaching of 
the Jesuits and that of the Gallican Church. The French 
Church was rich, deeply interested in great revenues, in the 
most extreme and offensive forms of the rights of property, pos- 
sessed of, and using in the fullest degree, the most odious politi- 
cal privileges. Its material welfare was attached to the glory of 
the French Crown and Court; and, although it did more than 
anything else to produce the Revolution, which destroyed both, 
it had lost all political, as well as spiritual, instinct, and had be- 
come the handmaid and appanage of the French monarchy. 

In the Middle Ages, the theory that the Pope had the right 
to depose sovereigns, for reasons which I have already alluded 
to, tendered, on the whole, to the improvement of the people ; 
especially as the people had no constitutional authority, and 
what was taken from the Popes was always given to the sovereign. 
The teaching of the Gallican Church, like that of the Anglican 
Church under the Stuarts, exalted the sovereign into a sort of 
representative of the Deity. Bossuet, who is perhaps the most 
eloquent writer in support of the Gallican theory, maintained 
the most extreme view of Divine Eight. The sovereign ruled 
under the immediate authority of the Deity, and, consequently, 
above and beyond the intervention, either of the Pope or of his 
own people; obedience, absolute and abject, is the sole duty of 
the governed; and against tyranny and oppression there is no 
remedy, except a providential change in the mind of the sov- 
ereign. In France the State became the sovereign, and the 
sovereign also became the Church. To an exaggerated degree, 
therefore, the attitude of the Church there depended upon the 
course of current events. The influence of the Church, as a re- 
ligious force, moving men's minds upon the relations between 
Church and State, was more affected than anything else by the 
great change, which was gradually taking place, under which 
theology ceased to assume an ascendency over politics. 
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I have endeavored to show that the rights of the sovereign 
over ecclesiastical matters produced strange alliances in different 
countries, at different times, in Europe. From truth to liberty, 
and from liberty to truth, there has run a steady stream; but that 
stream has owed its vitality, through varying external circum- 
stances, to one underlying, consistent principle — the revolt of 
the human intellect from the trammels of mediaeval superstition. 
The Jesuits, the Galliean Church, no less than what is broadly 
described as the forces of the Eeformation, made reason, and not 
tradition, the motive spring of action. 

In England, unlike other countries, the State Establishment, 
as settled at the Reformation, was not effected contrary to re- 
ligion, although it was brought into force in opposition to both 
the Bishops and the clergy. The genius of the English char- 
acter is its independence. The Bible seems to have added to it 
strength and earnestness. At critical periods in English history 
it has afforded a text and a principle for revolt against authority. 
Just as it stiffened the backs of the Covenanters and the Puri- 
tans, it dominated the masterful spirit of the great Tudor sov- 
ereigns. The only Bishop whom Elizabeth could get to crown 
her was Oglethrope of Carlisle. All the Bishops except one 
were deprived of office by her, for refusing to take the oath of 
supremacy. 

It lay, not, she said, in her sister's power to bind her and her 
realms to an usurped authority as Joshua declared, "I and my 
house will serve the Lord." So she and her realm were resolved 
to serve Him; and she would esteem all her subjects as enemies to 
God and to her, who should own the usurped power of the Bishop 
of Borne. 

From the time of Elizabeth to the religious movements that 
took place within the Church during the early part of this cen- 
tury, the Church of England rested. for its authority upon the 
support of the aristocracy. The Tory conception of the Royal 
Supremacy became an exaggerated theory of the Crown, as of 
Divine Bight. It is unnecessary to refer, except in passing, to 
the great struggle and complete victory that the Whigs won for 
popular liberty in putting an end forever to the theory of Divine 
Bight. The Crown means, at the present day, Parliament. 
Those who now rebel against the Royal Supremacy really desire 
an ecclesiastical autocracy, with State endowments, but without 
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State control. No one who has carefully studied the legal as 
well as the political arguments that were debated at the time of 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church can maintain that the 
great historic endowments of the Church of England are either 
held on trust or are other than property, "de jure" as well as "de 
facto," alienable for whatever purpose Parliament may decide. 
Those who aim at destroying the Royal Supremacy are, in the 
main, convinced that disestablishment means disendowment. 
The view is, indeed, prevalent, among a large class of religious 
men, that the overthrow of the national establishment would be 
beneficial to pure and undefiled religion; that government ought 
to exercise no choice in matters of faith, but leave every man, 
without advice, or aid, or influence from that source, to choose 
for himself; but, fortunately, neither theorists nor philosophers 
have ever counted for much in England. We have never acted 
from servile obedience to any dogmatic and determinate theory. 
The Church of England, in the country districts, supplies a want 
which could not otherwise be met, and where the parson has not 
become a modern priest, he has co-operated both with the coun- 
try squire and the Nonconformist minister. The Church is 
nearer disestablishment than it ever has been, not on account of 
the improved organization of the Nonconformists, nor of the 
fact that it has lost, in Mr. Gladstone, its most effective defender, 
but because those within the Church are making a determined 
attempt to destroy its Protestant and Parliamentary character, 
and there is no confidence among the Protestant laity that they 
have the sympathy or support of the Bishops. 

It is impossible that any established Church — least of all the 
English Church — can exist without the moderating influence of 
the Crown. In the coronation oath, the sovereign promises "to 
maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and 
the Protestant Reformed Religion established by the law." The 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council has been nothing more or less 
than the interpretation, by the highest legal tribunal, from time 
to time, of whether certain practices are, or are not, in accord- 
ance with the Protestant Reformed Religion established by the 
law. The maintenance of the Coronation Oath is the duty of 
the Privy Council. This function the Council has exercised and 
protected the Church from the unrestrained, emotional and par- 
tial aspects of the different schools of religious thought. 
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The relations between the Church and the State being of a 
compound character, the Church having become an estate of the 
Eealm, it is essential that there should exist a supreme authority, 
which is neither purely ecclesiastical nor purely civil. Allow 
me to take a simple example. If a bishop rejected a candidate 
for a living upon ecclesiastical grounds, he would be acting in ac- 
cordance with his proper spiritual authority; but, if he did it 
upon arbitrary grounds, or on non-ecclesiastical grounds, he 
would not; because, under the State establishment, the appoint- 
ment to a living carries with it, not only spiritual duties, but 
certain definite, civil emoluments. Inasmuch, again, as a living 
is a freehold, and the freeholder cannot be deprived without 
process of civil law, it is essential that the law of the Church 
shall be subject to the law of the land and that the freeholder 
shall be amenable to that general law. In the English Church, 
civil and ecclesiastical consequences are intermingled: conse- 
quently, there exists the necessity for the mixed authority of 
the Crown to represent both, and, as a condition, that the sov- 
ereign shall be a member of the Church. 

In the Church of England, civil and ecclesiastical conse- 
quences being thus inextricably commingled, the supremacy of 
the Crown represents the necessity for that mixed authority 
which shall have sympathy with both and yet be able, without 
bias, to decide beiween both. 

In the Church of Eome the supremacy of the Pope implies 
Councils and all the various restraints of civil and ecclesiastical 
polity. He cannot be a law unto himself, like our modern 
parochial popes. The rebellion against the Eoyal Supremacy 
means more than any abstract religious theory; it carries with 
it practical consequences of the most far-reaching effect. The 
Established Church is inconceivable without the Supremacy of 
the Crown, just as the endowments of the State are without the 
State Establishment. From custom, from habit, from tradition, 
the Protestant Church of England is accepted by a democracy; 
but a new Church, a sacerdotal autocracy, will have to appeal to 
different clients. With the empire of dogma and superstition 
at an end, is priestcraft likely to obtain better results and more 
support in England than it does on the Continent? 

Portsmouth. 



